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LABOR IN SOUTH VIET-NAM 





Labor Force 


South Viet-Nam is basically an agri- 


cultural country, and the majority of 
workers are engaged in farming and 
fishing. Rice farming is the primary 


occupation of most of the labor force. 
However, in recent years the number of 
jobs in commerce and industry has in- 
creased significantly. Probably, as the 


country continues to develop, an in- 
creasing number of workers will leave 
the fields to take advantage of new 
urban job opportunities. The large 


demands of the Vietnamese and U.S. Armed 


Forces for civilian manpower and the 
relative insecurity of much of the 
countryside also have been important 


factors in the increasing urbanization. 
Today almost 45 percent of the popula- 
tion live in cities compared with only 
15 percent before the war. 1/ 

Although the labor force has under- 
gone many changes in recent years, 
particularly with the buildup of U.S. 
forces since 1965, the great majority of 
South Viet-Nam's workers remain either 
unskilled or poorly skilled. This sit- 
uation remains true despite the large 
demand for skilled labor created by the 
war. Needed skilled workers have been 
provided through short-term training 
programs and substantial employment of 
Americans and other foreigners ("third- 
country nationals"). One of the press- 
ing needs is establishment of longer 
range training programs for Vietnamese 
natives to allow them to acquire skills 
which are vital to the country. 





1/ Viet-Nam never has had either a 
national census or a national labor 
force survey. Thus, reliable statistics 
concerning the labor force are very 
difficult to obtain, and those which 
are available generally are based on 
inadequate samples. 


Despite the movement of large numbers 
of people tothe cities, the labor force 
still is relatively immobile. Vietna- 
mese workers traditionally have hadclose 
ties with the family and the ancestral 
home, and generally are reluctant to 
change their places of residence and 
employment. Much of the existing 
mobility is the result of the war. 


Labor Unions 


The labor movement in South Viet-Nam 
differs significantly from that in any 
western country in that the majority of 
its members are self-employed in jobs 
such as farming, fishing, small busi- 
nesses, or in driving pedicabs or three- 
wheel lambrettas. Only a _ relatively 
small percent of organized labor works 
for an employer (e.g., stevedores, 
petroleum workers). Unlike western 
trade unions which bring workers to- 
gether primarily to deal with manage- 
ment, most unions in Viet-Nam tend to 
group these self-employed workers into 
what might be called "protection asso- 


ciations." By giving the worker a 
larger identity than he would have 
otherwise, the unions at times are 
helpful in protecting him from public 


and private abuses. In addition, some 
unions provide credit to their members, 
supply low-cost fertilizers to farmers, 
organize cooperatives, and serve their 
members in other ways, depending on 
their leadership and the extent of their 
organization. 

The concept of a union member in 
South Viet-Nam differs from that in the 
western world in other ways. Only a 
small proportion (perhaps 15 percent) 
of union members in South Viet-Nam pay 
dues or attend meetings regularly, and 
generally what dues are paid are nominal. 
The relationship between the union and 
its members usually is casual. Since 
there are no strict criteria of what 








constitutes a union member, often it is 
difficult to estimate the membership of 
a union and nearly impossible to break 
down the membership as dues-paying or 
nondues-paying. Estimates of union 
membership include, primarily, the num- 
ber of persons who (from time to time) 
may pay dues or attend meetings. In 
addition, a somewhat smaller group 
often can be reached and to some extent 
influenced by the union, since these 
workers at times participate in train- 
ing programs, seminars, fertilizer sales 
programs, or cooperatives. These two 
rather amorphous groups constitute what 
is usually referred to as the “union 
membership." 


Union Organization 


The legal aspects of the relationship 
between the unions and government are 
defined basically in the Labor Code of 
1952 and the Constitution of 1967. The 
Labor Code establishes minimum wages in 
certain industries, the right tocollec- 
tive bargaining, and the obligation of 
the Government of Viet-Nam to protect 
the general welfare of the worker. The 
Constitution guarantees labor's right 
to organize, although a decree-law pro- 
hibits strikes during wartime. 

Organized labor, which is only asmall 
percent of the work force, is dominated 
by the Vietnamese Confederation of Labor 
(CVT), a federation of trade unions. 
The CVT has affiliates in all major 
urban areas as well as in a majority of 
South Viet-Nam's 44 provinces. Total 
membership is about 350,000; the Federa- 
tion of Tenant Farmers is by far the 
largest affiliated union (approximately 
100,000 members). Other important 
affiliates are the fishermen (50,000), 
transportation workers (25,000), and 
plantation workers (8,000). 2/ 

The strength of the Tenant Farmers re- 
flects the basically agricultural nature 
of the country, but the federation's 
substantial membership is due in large 
measure to the imagination and vigor 
of its leadership. A principal means 
of expanding and holding membership has 
been the federation's important program 
of distributing low-cost fertilizer to 


member farmers. More recent programs 
included distribution of "miracle" rice 
(disease resistant and highly productive) 
and the importation and financing of 
small tractors for use by groups of 10 
families each. 

Just as the CVT plays a predominant 
role in South Vietnamese organized 
labor, the CVT's president, Tran Quoc 
Buu, is clearly the predominant figure 
within the CVT. He has led the organi- 
zation since its founding in1949 and has 
become not only South Viet-Nam's most im- 
portant labor leader but also an influen- 
tial political figure behind the scenes. 

Buu and the CVT also areactive in the 
international labor field. The CVT is 
affiliated with the World Confederation 
of Lator (WCL), and Buu is President of 
the Brotherhood of Asian Trade Unions, 
the WCL's regional grouping. However, 
Buu and the CVT also are on good terms 
with the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and with the AFL-CIO. 

The independent (non-CVT) trade unions 
and trade union federations have little 
influence in either labor or political 
areas. At best they number 25,000- 
30,000, and recent organizing efforts 
by several of the independent federa- 
tions have been notably unsuccessful. 
An exception is the independent Bank- 
workers' Union, which has a_ well- 
organized and disciplined membership and 
is one union outside the CVT which has 
met with considerable success. 


Labor’s Role 
in the Political Area 


For almost 20 years, the CVT's concern 
for its survival kept it from playing an 
active role in politics, even though 
Buu is a powerful and increasingly 
political figure. With the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution in 1967, the 
Confederation decided to participate 
openly inthe electoral campaign of that 
year. Avoiding the endorsement of any 





2/ Union estimates of their member- 
ship tend to be inflated. These figures 
represent a more realistic estimate of 
the unions' strength, but even these 
estimates may be high. 


candidate in the presidential race, the 
CVT fielded its own candidates for both 
the upper and lower house elections. 
Its candidates for the Senate were dis- 
allowed on a technicality, and none of 
its candidates for the lower house were 
elected, although it did achieve some 
success through its support of the suc- 
cessful Farmer-Workers-Soldiers Party. 

Since the 1967 elections, the CVT has 
renewed its determination to play an 
active role in politics. After the Tet 
offensive of 1968, the CVT vigorously 
Supported the newly formed Farmer- 
Workers Association (FWA) which, through 
its membership inthe LienMinh (National 
Alliance for Social Revolution), joined 
President Thieu's National Social Demo- 
cratic Front when it was formed in 
1969. Through this association the CVT 
has been in general support of the Gov- 
ernment and the President. (In early 
January 1970, the FWA withdrew from the 
Lien Minh preparatory to the formation 
of a new party by the CVT.) Throughout 
this time the CVT has sponsored civic 
action committees at both the local and 
national levels in order to promote the 
political education of its members in 
preparation for increased involvement 
in the political life of the country. 

In September 1969, the CVT leadership 
decided to establish a national Farmer- 
Workers Party, and on October 29, the 
20th anniversary of the founding of the 
CVI, they filed an application with the 
Ministry of Interior for permission to 
form such a party. The CVT expects the 
application to be approved and in the 
meantime is going ahead with organizing 
plans. Should these plans’ proceed 
smoothly, the party may be established 
at the triennial convention of the CVT 
in April 1970. 

Buu hopes to maintain the party as an 
entity separate from the CVT, but he is 
aware that it nevertheless will be re- 
garded as "the CVT's party." Because 
of the real shortage of atrained staff, 
the distinction between the two organi- 
zations will be blurred further by the 
use throughout the country of present 
union leaders to provide party staffing 
and leadership. Although this. lack of 
trained staff may be a weakness, the 


potential influence of both the party 
and the CVI is reflected in the fact 
that, with the exception of the Viet 


Cong, the CVT is the only large, non- 
governmental organization in South Viet- 
Nam which cuts across regional, ethnic, 
and religious boundaries. Given astute, 
determined leadership, the CVT may play 
an increasingly important role in Viet- 
namese politics. 


U.S. Contact with Vietnamese Labor 


The U.S. Government, along with its 
allied contractors, is one of the largest 
employers of Vietnamese’ civilians; 
154,000 currently are on the payroll. 
In addition, approximately 25,000 third 
country nationals (TCN's--96 percent 
Koreans and Filipinos) are employed in 
skilled jobs by the U.S. Government and 
its contractors. A concerted effort is 
underway to reduce significantly the 
number of TCN's working in Viet-Nam in 
order to provide additional jobs for 
Vietnamese and also to eliminate the 
social disruptions caused by employment 
of large numbers of aliens. 

The U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment (USAID) conducts a variety of 


programs designed to assist both the 
Government of Viet-Nam and the trade 
union movement. Through its Manpower 


Development Project, USAID is attempting 
to provide the Government of Viet-Nam 
with a capability todo its own manpower 
planning. Assistance tothe Ministry of 
Labor in support of this goal includes 
overall manpower planning in addition 
to establishment of the specific com- 
ponents of a comprehensive manpower 
plan: Labor market information, occu- 
pational analysis, development of a 
Vietnamese dictionary of occupational 
titles, an effective employment’ serv- 
ice, skills training (preemployment, 
on-the-job, and apprenticeship), and 
labor relations (mediation and con- 
ciliation of disputes). 

The skills training assistance is pro- 
vided largely through acontract entered 
into in January 1969 with American- 
Asian International (AAI), the basic 
thrust of which is to train Ministry of 








Labor instructors to carry on the pro- 


gram in the future. Technical skills 
taught include refrigeration repair, 
auto mechanics, electrical wiring, 


generator operation, and plumbing. Dur- 
ing 1969, nearly 2,000 students were 
trained with AAI assistance and an ad- 
ditional 3,000 completed courses which 
are now operated solely by the Ministry 
of Labor. The AAI contract, which was 
renewed in January 1970 for a second 
year, provided for 30 American and 50 
Vietnamese instructors. 

USAID assistance to the trade unions 
is mostly through a contract with the 
Asian-American Free Labor Institute 
(AAFLI). AAFLI was established early in 
1968 by the AFL-CIO to provide training 


programs in the areas of trade union 
leadership, organization, and admin- 
istration; cooperative organization and 
management; and internal and external 
communications. Since its inception, 
AAFLI has had more than 1,320 partici- 
pants in its programs, and in addition 
has provided funds for 30 diesel-powered 
tractors to be used by cooperatives es- 
tablished with the assistance of AAFLI 
graduates. An integral part of the 
AAFLI program is the granting of l- 
year internships--on-the-job training-- 
to selected graduates of various AAFLI 


courses. Nearly 70 interns now are 
putting into practice what they have 
learned. The present staff consists of 


two Americans and 10 Vietnamese. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THAILAND* 





Thailand's second 5-year plan (1966- 
71) is handicapped by a serious man- 
power shortage of middle-level skills. 
Although public and private institutions 
each year train more than 125,000 people, 
only one-third are in areas of short- 
ages--mechanics, construction, elec- 
tricity, welding, machine tools, and 
semiprofessional jobs in architecture 
and engineering. In addition, Thailand 
trains slightly under 2,000 vocational 


teachers a year. Excluded from the 
figures in the accompanying table are 
6,300 adults enrolled in vocational 


courses in the adult education program. 

Thailand estimates 100,000 to 200,000 
new skilled workers will be needed in 
the plan period. Since 1967, only about 
15,000 skilled workers have graduated 
each year from the country's vocational 
schools. Private schools and on-the- 
job and apprenticeship programs are 
making up part of the deficit. Also, 
Thailand has drawn on _ neighboring 
countries, particularly Japan, Taiwan, 
and the Philippines, for workers. 

Other reasons for shortages 
tain occupations are: 


in cer- 


- School dropouts 
. Manual laboris not respected 


. Teaching has little prestige and 
pay is low 
- Teachers lack motivation and ex- 


perience in teaching methods 

. Better pay is needed to attract and 
hold the better teachers 

. Training equipment does not receive 
necessary care 


*By Donald Bell and Theodore Bleecker 





of the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions. 
1/ The National Council was _ known 


formerly as the Board for Vocational 
Training and Skill Promotion. See 


Prof. Nikom Chandravithum's "National 
Plan for Promotion of Skills," Labour 
and Industry (Bangkok), September- 





October 1969. 


- Wage incentives are needed to en- 
courage training 

- Private industry fails 
adequate training 

- Individuals are hired on the basis 
of educational level rather than type 
of education or experience 

. Training isnot applied to industrial 
needs 


- Placement facilities are inadequate. 


to provide 


In 1960, only 30 percent of trained 
persons worked in their specialized 
fields. 

In 1967, Thailand had approximately 


517 vocational institutions, exclusive 
of elementary level courses and a few 
on-the-job training and apprenticeship 
programs. Only a small number have de- 
veloped a training program for middle- 
level skills. 


About half the students receiving 
middle-level skill training in shortage 
occupations attend schools under the De- 
partment of Vocational Training in the 
Ministry of Education. Twenty such 
schools were set up under the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization's Skilled 
Labor Projects in the early 1960's. In- 
cluded inthis group are: 17 agricultural 
schools and 5 technical agricultural 
colleges training 4,800 students; 11 
"technical colleges" training 6,000 
students of whom fewer than half receive 
training in short-skill occupations; 3 
“polytechnic schools" in Bangkok and 18 
mobile units training 12,000 in the 5- 
month courses, or 4,000 at one time; 
and vocational education training for 
7,600 at the elementary level, most of 
whom receive some instruction in needed 
occupations. 


In 1967, the National Institute for 
Skill Development, composed of repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, and 
Government, was established. It is 
governed by the National Council for 
Skill Development. 1/ The Institute re- 
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ceives aidfrom the UN and ILO and trains 
and upgrades skills of instructors, 
technical teachers, foremen, and super- 
visors. It also provides’ these serv- 
ices for workers, unemployed adults, 
and adolescents. The Institute is de- 
signed to provide technical services 
and guidance in planning to private and 
governmental vocational training insti- 
tutions, and supply teachers and voca- 
tional training aids. In 1968, about 
330 trainees were enrolled at the In- 
stitute compared with 287 in 1967. Of 
the 330 students, 250 were full time and 
80 took evening or part-time courses. 

Other government agencies which trained 
fewer than 6,500 workers in 1967-68 
were: 


Schools operated by the Ministry of De- 
fense, including the Military Tech- 
nical Training School, established 
with Australian assistance, which 
offers 3-year courses for metal- 
workers and electricians 

State Railways 

Ministry of Post and Telegraph 

Express Transport Organization 

Metropolitan Electricity Authority 

Department of Science 

Public Welfare Department 
niles, young workers, 
abled, etc.) 

Electrician Training Center of the 
National Energy Authority, training 
electricians. 


(for juve- 
the aged, dis- 


Thailand has about 350 private voca- 
tional schools which train approximately 
55,000 students a year. Only 5,151, in- 
cluding fewer than 4,500 training to be 
auto mechanics, receive instruction in 
needed occupations. 

Few establishments have formal in- 
plant training. Most industries hire 
young workers who are assigned unskilled 
work for a short time and then specific 
operations within the plant. Orienta- 
tion continues for a short time; then, 
under the direction of an older worker, 
the new recruit does tasks requiring 
successively higher skills until he can 
carry out his assignment independently. 
Generally these programs do not offer 
systematic training or appropriate 


apprenticeship standards, and frequently 
instructors do not have sufficient 
knowledge to do the work properly. 


Improvments in 
Vocational Education 


To meet estimated manpower require- 
ments, the Government, assisted by the 
ILO, adopted a vocational training pro- 
gram which the National Council for 
Skill Development directs. The program 
has concentrated on improving and ex- 
panding existing institutional training 
for middle-level skilled workers and 
technicians, and encouraging and support+ 
ing industry to take a greater part in 
vocational training. 

Since 1966, the quality and quantity 
of technical education have been im- 
proved by a World Bank loan of US$6 
million and technical assistance, par- 
ticipant training, and the services of 
two university contract teams provided 
by USAID at an estimated cost of nearly 
US$3 million. Currently, the World 
Bank also is preparing a project to 


develop agricultural specialists and 
plans to cooperate with UNESCO ina 
study of education in Thailand to es- 


tablish a series of priorities as a 
guide for further educational assistance. 

UNICEF has assisted in providing voca- 
tional equipment and teachers to im- 
prove courses in 35 vocational schools 
for girls, and the Federal Republic of 
Germany has provided experts and train- 
ing equipment to organize agricultural 
engineering courses for students and 
government officials at an Agricultural 
Engineering Center located at Pathun 
Thani. The Germans are assisting also 
in the development of the new Chao Khun 
Taharn Vocational Teachers' College 
which trains teachers in engineering, 
agriculture, and commerce. 

Other Thai projects to improve voca- 
tional education include: 


. Improvement in the industrial trade 
schools and the agricultural schools 
excluded from the World Bank Project. 

- Improvement of commercial schools 
and the establishment of a business ad- 
ministration college. 








. Expansion of technical colleges. 
. Extension of the Teacher Training 
Colleges from 2 to 3 years. 


In 1971, as educational facilities 
are expanded, 121 vocational trade 
schools hope to enroll 46,900 students, 
of whom 24,400 will be in engineering 
and the remainder in agriculture, com- 


merce, and home economics. Total pro- 
jected enrollment, mostly at the upper 
secondary level, is expected to in- 
crease by 20,400. 

Technical college enrollment is ex- 
pected to reach 19,000 by 1971. Esti- 


mated output from the vocational schools 
and technical colleges in construction 
and engineering over the 5 years is ex- 
pected to reach 28,322 and 5,610, re- 
spectively. 

The National Institute for Skill De- 
velopment, which is being upgraded and 
expanded with assistance from the United 
Nations Development Program Special Fund 
(UNDPSF), plans to train 6,000 persons 
from 1969 to 1973 in the following: 

. Instructor and technical teacher 
training 

. Foreman and supervisor training 

. Upgrading training 

. Basic training 


. Pilot apprenticeship schemes and 
in-plant training 
This training will be given in the 


following trades: 


- Machine fitting 
. Welding and sheetmetal 


- Electricity and electronics 
- Automotive and diesel 


Once established, the Institute will be 
a model for future regional institutes. 
Contact will bemaintained with industry 
to insure that courses and curricula 
meet industrial requirements. Most of 
the first trainees in air conditioning 
and refrigeration were offered employ- 
ment before the end of their courses. 


Conclusion 


Although much has been accomplished 
to develop new institutions and to im- 
prove and expand existing ones, many 
problems remain. The Board of Voca- 
tional Training and Skill Promotion in 
its 1968 Report recommended: Integra- 
tion of all vocational institutions into 
a master plan for technical education; 
improvement of teachers' training and 
incentives; a guidance service and pre- 
vocational training in the primary and 
secondary schools; expansion of appren- 
ticeship with government assistance; 
and expansion of technical institutes in 
rural areas. 

Many basic factors necessary to im- 
prove training and utilization of a 
skilled work force already exist in the 
Bangkok-Thonburi area. However, ex- 
panding vocational training into rural 
areas and improving the quality and 
utilization of the output of existing 
schools and colleges will require further 
international and bilateral assistance 
to develop a skilled labor force.--Thai 
and U.S. Government Publications. 




















MALO 


U.S.S.R. 


Labor and Economic Data for 1969 Re- 
ported. In its economic report for 
1969, the fourth year of the current 5- 
year plan, the Central Statistical Office 
of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers 
announced a steady growth in production 
and in the standard of living. However, 
the rates of growth appear to have 
slowed. Material national income 1/ 
increased 6 percent over 1968, as against 
a corresponding increase of 7.2 percent 
in 1968 and 6.7 percent in 1967. Real 
per capita income rose 5 percent, com- 
pared with 6.1 percent in 1968. 

Although the 1969 total industrial 
output rose only 7 percent, compared 
with 8.1 percent in1968, for the second 
year in succession the annual rate of 
growth in output of consumer goods (7.2 
percent) exceeded, as planned, that of 
capital goods (6.9 percent). In 1968, 
the increases were 8.3 percent for con- 
sumer goods and 8 percent for capital 
goods. In 1967, the increases were 9 
percent for consumer goods and 10.2 per- 
cent for capital goods. Agricultural 
production in 1969 dropped, because of 
bad weather, to 97.0 percent of that in 
1968. Labor productivity in industry 
increased 4.8 percent (5 percent in 
1968, and 7 percent in 1967). 

The report stated that, by the end of 
1969, 36,000 industrial enterprises had 
changed over to the new system of 
planning and economic incentives. 2/ 
These enterprises produced 83.6 percent 
of all industrial goods. 

The average annual number of wage and 
salary earners in 1969 was reported to 
be 87.9 million, or 2.8 million (3.3 
percent) more than in 1968. No popu- 
lation estimate was given, probably be- 
cause the census was scheduled for mid- 
January 1970. Previous annual reports 





estimated the U.S.S.R. population at 
239 million on January 1, 1969, about 
2 million more than a year earlier. 
The number of specialists graduated from 
higher and secondary specialized schools 
in 1969 was 1.6 million (1.4 million in 
1968); of these, 565,000 were graduated 
from the higher schools. The vocational- 
technical schools trained about 1.5 
million young workers in 1969 (1.3 
million in 1968). About 18 million per- 
sons increased their skills while onthe 
job. The number of scientific workers-- 
which include not only workers in the 
natural sciences, but also inthe social 
sciences, arts, and letters--exceeded 
870,000 by the end of 1969; 220,000 of 
them have Doctor or Master of Science 
degrees. 

The monthly cash earnings of all wage 
and salary earners averaged 117 rubles 
(US$129) or, according to the report, 
3.9 percent more than the monthly aver- 
age in 1968. It was claimed that gov- 
ernment expenditures for free consumer 
services and other benefits raised the 
average monthly income in 1969 to 157 
rubles (US$173). 

The retail sales of state and coopera- 
tive outlets increased, in comparable 
prices, 7.4 percent in 1969; in 1968, 
the increase was 8.7 percent. However, 
the report stated that the demand for 
some goods, including meat, vegetables, 
woolen fabrics, clothing, footwear, 
building materials, and certain house- 
hold goods “was not fully satisfied." 
Moreover the plan for housing and public 
utilities construction was not fulfilled, 
even though 2,225,000 new apartments and 
houses were built. 

Personal savings in banks as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1970, amounted to more than 38 
billion rubles (US$42 billion), or an 
increase of 6 billion rubles (USS$6.7 
billion). The number of depositors was 





Production of Selected Commodities in the Soviet Union, 1969 

















Percent 

Commodity Production, 1969 change, 

1968-69 
Steel ..cccccccccccccccscecs ccceccecs 110 million metric tons 4 
COA] . ccccccccccccccccccccccccs coees 608 million metric tons 2 
Crude oil...cccccccees Secennesesece 328 million metric tons 6 
ELECtric Power... cececcccesecsccess 689 billion kilowatt hours 8 
Camentccccccccccccccs eccccccccccce 89.8 million metric tons 3 
Paper..... cc ccccccccccccceccces osee 4.0 million metric tons 2 
Trucks, buses, and passenger cars..| 844.3 thousand 5 
THACTCOTS. cc cccccccccccccccces cocces 442 thousand 4 
Cotton fabrics.......s.eeeeeeeeeee+| 6,210 million square meters 2 
Woolen fabrics.......... oseeeces eee 617 million square meters 6 
Leather footwear......eeeeeeeeceees 635 million pairs 6 
Clocks and watches......seceeeseees 38 million 5 
Radios and radio-phonographs....... 7.3 million 4 
Television sSetsS.....ceseeeceees ecee 6.6 million 15 
Household refrigerators.......... ee 3.7 million 17 
Household washing machines....... oe 5.2 million 10 
Motorcycles and scooters........ ees 827 thousand 3 
Meat.....e0.- cccccccccccecs eccccese ° 11.6 million metric tons 0 
Granulated sugar.......+e+- coccccece 10.3 million metric tons -4 
Canned foo0ds....cccccccccccccces Tr 9.6 billion cans 1 

Source: Pravda, January 25, 1970, p. 1. 





73 million. The large savings appear 
to indicate the inability of many Soviet 


loading cars. In agriculture, many 
state and collective farms failed to 





citizens to purchase scarce durable 
consumer goods such as automobiles and 
refrigerators. Selected 1969 produc- 
tion data for consumer goods and other 
commodities are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 

The report mentioned shortcomings in 
the economy. In industry, many enter- 
prises fell short of production, sales, 
and higher labor productivity targets. 
In construction, delays occurred in the 
preparation and execution of projects; 
supplies of manpower, machinery, and 
materials were inadequate; and plans to 
cut costs of production were not ful- 
filled. In transportation, empty runs 
of freight cars were numerous, and en- 
terprises were remiss in loading and un- 
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fulfill plans for production of meat and 
other food. 

As in previous years, the Soviet 
press called forpersonal responsibility 
at all levels of management, enforcement 
of labor discipline, full and economical 
use of manpower and materials, andutili- 
zation of scientific and technological 
achievements.--Soviet Press. 








1/ Defined as the net value 
and productive services, 
turnover tax. 

2/ For discussion of the new system, 
see "The Economic Reform and Its Labor 
Aspects in the U.S.S.R.," Labor De- 
velopments Abroad, June 1966, pp. 1-9. 


of goods 
including 
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United Arab Republic 


Labor Minister Condemns Illegal "Part- 
nership Contracts.""' The UAR's Under 
Secretary of the Ministry of Labor has 
informed the press that there has been 
widespread use of so-called "partnership 
contracts" between workers and employers. 
(Partnership contracts are probably 
similar to personal service contracts 
used in the United States.) One alleged 
purpose of these contracts is to hinder 
the implementation of labor and social 
insurance laws. Workers in the crafts 
sector of the economy especially tend to 
accept such contracts under pressure 








AFRICA 





exerted by the employers. The Ministry 
is uncovering the agreements by sending 
inspectors to check whether the workers 
concerned have copies of such contracts 
in their possession, and whether the 
names of the contract workers are omitted 
from the employers' register records. 
The Ministry is sending officials to 


explain to the workers their rights 
under existing legislation. It is en- 


countering considerable difficulty, how- 
ever, in putting an end to the partner- 
ship contracts practice. When’ the 
officials carry out an on-the-spot in- 
vestigation, the workers often side 
with the employer. 





Vy 
Congo (Kinshasa) 


Mutual Assistance Plan Established. 
In December 1969, the Workers' and 
Peasants' Solidarity Fund (CASOP), 
opened its first two health centers at 
Kinshasa and Lubumbashi. The program 
was established in 1968 by the National 
Union of Workers of the Congo to provide 
health and social welfare services to 
members and nonmembers. CASOP also 
inaugurated a social program to provide 
moral and material aid at times of ill- 
ness or death. These services are ex- 
pected to augment the social services 
now provided under the national social 
security program for salaried workers, 
and to provide social insurance for 
casual workers and farmers. 

The Kinshasa center health program, 
the more complete of the two, includes 





a dispensary, two ambulances, two 
hearses, facilities for funeral serv- 
ices, and a casket workshop. Other 
services soon to be inaugurated include 
a sewing center, a mobile health clinic 
to serve rural areas, andthe furnishing 
of baby layettes. The second center at 
Lubumbashi, opened at the same time, 
is not yet operating fully. 

The program provides to members a 
fixed cash payment of 150 makuta (1 
makuta=US$0.02) for each birth; death 
benefits of 700 makuta for adults and 
350 makuta for infants; and hospitali- 
zation payments of 10 makuta a day for 
adults and 5 makuta a day for infants. 
Members also benefit from a 50-percent 
reduction in all dispensary costs and 
clinic fees. At present, patients are 
charged 40 makuta for each consultation 
and 20 makuta for each day under treat- 
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ment. The amount of welfare assistance 
has not yet been agreed upon. It has 
been left up to the discretion of the 
plan's managers. 

To be eligible for 
member of the center must pay monthly 
dues. From salaried employees, CASOP 
expects to receive part of the union 
checkoff deducted fromtheir paychecks. 
For wage earners the monthly dues are 
fixed at 15 makuta for rural and 20 
makuta for urban workers. An additional 
charge of 2 makuta for each family mem- 
ber will cover other members of the 
family.--U.S. Embassy, Kinshasa. 


services, each 





Togo 


New Wage and Salary Regulations Issued. 
Changes in Togo's wage and salary regu- 
lations effective January 12 increased 
the minimum wage schedule by an average 
20 percent, created a single wage 





schedule for the entire country, and 
reestablished automatic biennial salary 
increases for civil servants. The new 
minimum wage is 35.6 CFA francs (240 
CFA francs=US$1) per hour for nonagri- 
cultural workers, and 30.9 CFA francs 
per hour for agricultural workers. It 
is the first minimum wage increase in 4 
years. 

Under the old wage schedule, minimum 
wages were established on the basis of 
three wage zones. The highest wage 
rates prevailed in the Lomé and coastal 
area; those in the central and northern 
zones were progressively lower. The 
new single wage schedule almost doubles 
the minimum wage of workers in northern 
Togo from a former 19.33 CFA francs for 
nonagricuitural workers and 16.74 CFA 
francs for agricultural workers. 

The civil service biennial increase 
prevailing before 1966 is fully re- 
stored by this change; in January 1969, 
50 percent of the periodic increase had 
been restored.--U.S. Embassy, Lome. 
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Australia 

Industrial Arbitration System Under 
Fire. Two of Australia's largest 
white-collar unions have joined the 


Australian Council of Trade Unions (ACTU) 
in criticizing the industrial arbitra- 
tion system. The Australian Council of 
Salaried and Professional Associations 
and the Council of Commonwealth Public 
Service Organizations, which together 
represent 60 unions with atotal member- 
ship of almost 500,000 workers, issued 
a joint statement February 6 in support 
of an ACTU declaration that organized 
labor will no longer tolerate wage 
fixing along with uncontrolled prices 
and profits. 

The two white-collar councils de- 
clared their affiliated unions generally 
are in favor of Australia's arbitration 
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system, but they feel it must benefit 
labor as much as it benefits the enm- 
ployers and the Commonwealth Government. 

The Australian system of industrial 
regulation is acombination of concilia- 
tion and arbitration, resulting in 


legally enforceable awards. Collective 
bargaining exists primarily within the 
framework of the arbitration system. 


Although defects have long been recog- 
nized, until recently the unions have 
been reluctant tomake any basic changes 
in the system.--Australian Daily News, 
February 6, 1970, and Labor Law and 
Practice in Australia. 


wee 


Prospects Improve for 35-Hour Week. 
As a result of a reduction in the hours 
of some postal workers, the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions will step up 














its campaign for a 35-hour week for all 
workers. The Public Service Board has 
granted a working week of 36%; hours for 
technical instructors in the postal 
service, a reduction of 2hours from the 


The Postal Workers' 
Union had sought the shorter hours on 
the basis of improved technology and 
higher productivity.--Australian Daily 
News, February 4, 1970. 


former workweek. 
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Regional 
Recent Wage Increases in Selected 
Countries 
Argentina 
President Ongania of Argentina has 


decreed wage increases varying from 10 
to 40 percent as part of a two-pronged 
effort tobalance the budget and yet en- 
able wages to keep pace with the cost 
of living. Rising prices had been a 
chief cause of labor disturbances from 
May to September 1969. In September and 
October the government reached agree- 
ment with labor leaders to grant certain 
wage increases on condition that a 
general strike called for October 1 be 
canceled. In conformity with this 
agreement, the government granted several 
wage increases effective January 1 and 


March 1, 1970. These increases were 
fivefold, as follows: (1) A 10-percent 
increase in the minimum wage; (2) a 


monthly increase of 30 pesos; (3) a 30- 
peso minimum monthly increase to civil 


servants and military personnel; (4) 
increases in family and school allow- 
ances; and (5) an additional 7-percent 


wage hike effective March 1 to private 
industry and state-enterprise workers. 

Minimum wage rates for agrarian 
workers vary widely by geographic zones 
established because the cost of living 
varies geographically. On the average, 
the new minimum wage rates for agrarian 
workers are as follows, in Argentine 
pesos (3.50 pesos=US$1): 


New Old 
Hourly..... ° ecccce 1.10 1.00 
Daily..ccccece eeecosses 8.80 8.00 
Monthly.....eeee. covcece 220.00 200.00 


Estimated total pay hikes averaged 21 
percent for industrial workers and 33 
percent for agrarian andother unskilled 
workers. Pay increases for this latter 
category, depending on the size of the 
family, are as high as 45-50 percent. 

Monthly family allowances, which are 
set according to periodic adjustments 
of the Minimum Wage Law of 1964, were 
increased for urban workers as follows 
(in Argentine pesos): 


New Old 
SN i acids dame at ain elena hie 28 28 
SS ee i a 35 32 
EUS GRIME cc cc cccecs 70 64 
For the third child and each child 


thereafter, all workers receive an ad- 
ditional 15 pesos monthly, an increase 
of 2 pesos per month over the old rate. 
Urban workers also receive new monthly 
school allowances per child as follows 
(in Argentine pesos): 


New Old 

Primary school.......++- 13 10 
Secondary school and 

university .ccccccecece 26 19 


Under the newschedule, agrarian workers 
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will receive 5 pesos less per child 
than urban workers infamily allowances, 
and 3 pesos less in school allowances. 


Public sector employees, including 
the military, judiciary, and Federal 
police, also received wage increases 


effective January 1. The decree estab- 
lished a minimum monthly increase of 
36 pesos and required that further in- 
creases be made by job category and 
classification. Monthly salaries in 
the judiciary range from 188 pesos at 
criminal court level to 740 pesos for 
Supreme Court judges. Military in- 
creases range from 36 pesos for non- 
commissioned officers to 516.50 pesos 
in the top ranks. Wage boosts of 36 
pesos to 303 pesos a month for the 
Federal police already have been granted. 


These adjustments are expected to in- 
crease pressure from private sector 
workers for pay hikes in addition to 


those recently granted. 

Also effective January 1, elementary, 
secondary, and vocational school teachers 
received a pay increase amounting to 
approximately 40 percent overtheir 1968 
salaries. On January 20, the President 
signed a decree increasing the salaries 
of postal and telecommunications workers. 


Brazil 


During 1969, Brazil's cost of living 
rose approximately 25 percent, the same 
as in 1968. Because of a nationwide 
drought, prices of some food products 
rose as much as 35 percent. On May l, 
1969, new minimum wage levels were in- 
creased 20-26 percent in the 23 regions 
and 8 subregions into which the coun- 
try is divided by the Minimum Wage Com- 


mission. The new monthly levels ranged 
from US$39 (representing a 20-percent 
increase) in the industrial states of 


S&o Paulo, Guanabara, and Rio de Janeiro 
to US$24.60 (representing a 26-percent 
increase) in the agricultural states of 
the northeast. 

Labor leaders inthe industrial states 
said the increases were below minimum 
living costs. In Guanabara, the cost- 
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of-living index rose 25.4 percent be- 
tween March 1968 and March 1969, to 
more than absorb the 20-percent mini- 
mum wage increase. The Bank Workers' 
Confederation maintained that the mini- 
mum wage inthe northeast was still less 
than the absolute minimum necessary to 
provide food alone to a family of five. 

A decree-law signed by the President 
in January 1970 granted a 20-percent 
pay increase effective February 1 to all 
Federal workers, both active and retired. 
By delaying the effective date until 
February 1, the Government saved a sub- 
stantial amount, and the effective in- 
crease thus amounted to only 18.3 per- 
cent. The result was a decline in pub- 
lic sector real wage rates which already 
were low. Public employees have _ ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction through 
the President of the Confederation of 
Public Employees of Brazil. 


Chile 


A wage readjustment law enacted in 
December 1969 provided for a private 
sector wage increase for 1970 equal to 
100 percent of the 1969 increase in the 
consumer price index and aminimum daily 
wage of 12 escudos (9.90 escudos=US$1). 
The official consumer price index jumped 
29.3 percent in 1969. The law increased 
wages for the public sector by 28 per- 
cent, and improved fringe benefits. 
Strikes by judges and court employees 
in early December resulted in increases 
averaging 60 percent; agitation by the 
military resulted in increases from 60 
to over L00percent for officers and men. 


Colombia 


In early 1969, the Government in- 
creased salaries forthe first time since 
1965 for personnel in the judicial 
branch of the government and the Attorney 
General's department. The 25 to 30 
percent salary increases are provisional 
pending completion of a basic judicial 
reorganization study. Examples of the 
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new rates, quoted on a monthly basis in 
U.S. dollars, are as follows: 


Magistrates of Superior 


Tribunals... ccccccccccccces 430 
Judges of Superior Courts...... 310 
Judges of Circuit Courts..... ee 300 


Judges of Municipal Courts..... 190-300 


In February 1968, legislative authority 
granted the first adjustments in over 
2 years to the military and police. The 
basic salaries of officers were raised 
17-20 percent; those of noncommissioned 
officers, 40-50 percent, those of 
soldiers and sailors, 80 percent, and 
those of patrolmen, 220 percent. 

New basic monthly salaries for these 
categories in U.S. dollars are: 


Full general or admiral........ 204 
cnc ahs 64 eens tbe ROOSKSS 162 
Second lieutenant... ccccccccecce 96 
Sergeant....... cccccccccccccces 82 
POCTOUMER so ccctcecece ne 43 
Soldiers and sailors........ ke 6 


Embassy observers note that the per- 
cent increases are more impressive than 
the salaries themselves, which are still 
low. However, military and police 
officers also receive bonuses. 


Peru 


Wages and prices have been kept al- 
most in balance. Prices rose only 8 
points--from 190 in the fourth quarter 
of 1968 to 198 in November 1969. The 
exchange rate (38.7 soles=US$1) has re- 
mained constant since October 1968 when 
the military government of President 
Velasco took office. However, a 10- 
percent wage increase was granted in 
August 1969 to 1,000 telephone workers 
who had threatened to strike for a 29- 
percent increase; the company had 
offered 9 percent. 

To encourage consumption, public em- 
ployees received a type of increase in 
December 1969 when a transitory pro- 
vision of the income tax law on earned 
income was invoked. Public employees 
will pay only 20 percent of the tax due 


in 1970, and their contributions to 
pension funds will be credited to taxes 
due. 


Uruguay 


Effective December 1, 1969, the gov- 
ernment increased wages 8 percent for 
all private sector workers except 
domestics and agricultural workers, and 
increased family and child allowances 
by 100 percent. The 8-percent increase 
applies likewise to all benefits, such 
as retirement and the Christmas bonus. 

The national minimum wage was in- 
creased to US$40 per month. This in- 
crease particularly affects workers in 
the interior where US$20 a month is a 
common wage. Lower income workers may 
easily receive 30-40 percent more pay 
because of allowance increases. Workers 
earning more than USS$160 a month will 
receive only the basic 8 percent’ since 
those salaries exceed the present limits 
for allowances. 

Unions and some of the press conm- 
plained immediately. The Communist news- 
paper El Popular insisted that cost-of- 
living increases since January 1968 re- 
quired an offset of no less than 43.7 
percent. The Communist-led National 
Convention of Workers, which had de- 
manded a 25-percent increase, con- 
sidered the increase insufficient. But 
the Catholic daily newspaper BP Color 
stated that "the formula must be con- 
sidered as inspired by a notable spirit 
of justice. Since increased prices 
were forbidden for basics such as meat, 
flour, bread, and sugar, the 8-percent 
overall wage increase was a_ sensible 
solution to a perennial problem. 


Venezuela 


The economic and political situation 
has been stable; few changes have 
occurred inwages and thecost of living. 
In October 1969, the International 
Financial Statistics publication of the 
International Monetary Fund reported 
that consumer prices had gone down less 
than 2 percent to 108 in January 1969 
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since the beginning of October 1968 
(1963=100) and had risen only to 110 
in June 1969. In late 1969 nearly 


200,000 government employees--including 
manual workers, clerical personnel, 
teachers, and doctors in the public 
health system--received wage and salary 
increases averaging, in most cases, 10 
percent. Private industry signed new 
wage agreements during 1969, affecting 
approximately a quarter of all laborers 
covered by collective bargaining con- 
tracts; these increases ranged from 6 
to nearly 15 percent. The 10-12 per- 
cent wage increase was granted in the 
wage agreement signed in January 1970 
for the approximately 30,000 oil company 
workers, who are about 1 percent of the 
total labor force. 


% 


Guyana 


Industrial Training Center Completes 





First Year. The Guyana Industrial 
Training Center (GITC) of Georgetown 
completed its first year at the end of 
1969 with the graduation of its second 
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6-month trainingclasses. Prime Minister 
Forbes Burnham delivered the main ad- 
dress at the graduation ceremonies, which 
were attended also by the Minister of 
Labor and Social Security. Inaugurated 
in January 1969, the GITC graduated 59 
students in June and 94 in December. 
Of the first 59 graduates, 44 are gain- 
fully employed in industry. Others 
are enrolled in advanced courses or are 
self-employed. 

The GITC isa pilot technical education 
project sponsored by the American Insti- 
tute for Free Labor Development (AIFLD) 
to fill immediate needs of Guyanese in- 


dustry. The curriculum is designed for 
accelerated training and uses modern 
vocational education techniques. The 


courses train plumbers, masons, carpen- 
ters, electricians, welders, and heavy- 
equipment maintenance operators. The 
second year's courses, which began in 
January 1970, opened with 120 day class 
trainees. Evening classes will be added 
shortly. It is anticipated that the 
GITC eventually will train over 400 
technicians ayear.--AIFLD Report, Janu- 


ary 1970. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 
(Excluding Quarters) 


The following table presents recent 
revisions to the U.S. Department of 
State indexes of living costs abroad. 
The indexes are calculated in order to 
establish cost-of-living allowances for 
U.S. Government employees assigned to 
foreign posts where living costs, based 
on an American "patter of living," are 
significantly higher than living costs 
in Washington, D.C. Many business 
firms use the local index to establish 
cost-of-living allowances for their 
employees stationed abroad. An ex- 


planation of methods followed in con- 
structing the indexes and the lLimita- 
tions to the indexes was published in 
the October 1969 issue of Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad, along with the complete 
list of indexes. Revisions are pub- 
lished monthly. All questions regard- 
ing the indexes of living costs abroad 
should be directed to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Division of Foreign 
Labor Statistics. Explanation of changes 
in indexes from one time period to 
another is not available. 








Indexes of Living Costs Abroad (Excluding Quarters) 


[Washington, D.C.=100] 








el 











Exchange rate Local Effective 
Country and city Survey 
Unit | Number |Relative| Index |Relative| Index date 
of USS$1 
Bahamas: Freeport....... B. $ 1.02 109 122 109 122 |Dec 69 
Liberia: Monrovia.......|/US $ 1 101 119 96 114 |Dec 69 
Malagasy Republic: 

Tananarive.....seeeeees M.F. 279 113 123 102 112 |Dec 69 
Peru: Lima.....ccccccees Sol 43.2 82 93 79 90 | Dec 69 
Senegal: Dakar.......... CFA fr.| 277 118 131 97 110 |Dec 69 
Togo: Lome.......seeeeee CFA fr.| 277 95 112 93 110 |Dec 69 
Uruguay: Montevideo..... Peso 250.0 76 86 73 84 | Jun 69 




















Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


The following table presents recent 
revisions tothe U.S. Department of State 
living quarters allowances. This allow- 
ance is designed as reimbursement for 
the annual cost of rent, of electricity, 
gas, fuel, and water charges, and of 
any taxes required by local law or cus- 
tom to be paid by the tenant. An ex- 
planation of the method followed in 


schedules was published in the May 1969 
issue of Labor Developments Abroad, 
along with the complete list of allow- 
ances. Revisions are published monthly. 
All questions regarding living quarters 
allowances should be directed to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of 
Foreign Labor Statistics. Explanation 
of changes in allowance rates from one 





establishing the 
and the limitations 


allowance 
to the allowance 


schedules time 


able. 


period 


to another is 


U.S. Department of State Living Quarters Allowances 


Effective March 22, 1970 


not 


avail- 





Country and city 


Family status and 


salary group 1/ 





Primary with family 


Without family 





3 


+ 5 3 + 





Australia: 

Canberra. 

Melbourne. 
Bolivia: Cochabamba 
Brazil: Rio de Janeiro... 
Canada: Ottawa. 
Colombia: 

Barranquilla......... 

BOgOta..ccccccccccccces 
Costa Rica: San Jose.... 
Ecuador: 

Guayaquil..... 

Quito.... 
France: Marseille 
Iran: Tehran.... 
Italy: Naples... 
Korea: Seoul...... 


.| $3,400 
3,600 
2,300 
5,300 
3,500 


$3,000 
3, 200 
2,100 
4,700 
2,300 


3,200 
3,700 
2,800 


2,700 
3,200 
2,600 


2,900 
2,900 
3,000 
3,200 
3,100 
3,700 


2,900 
2,900 
3,000 
3,200 
2,500 
3,700 








$2,600 





$2,100 
1,700 
1,300 
2,900 
1,800 


$2,800 
2,700 
2,100 
3,500 
2,600 


$2,300 
2,100 
1,700 
3,400 
2,000 


$2,100 
1,700 
1,700 
2,900 
1,800 


$1,800 
1,300 
1,000 
2,200 
1,600 


2,300 
1,800 
3,800 
2,000 


1,800 
2,800 
2,200 


1,500 
2,000 
1,700 


2,700 
2,900 
2,600 


1,700 
2,300 
2,000 


1,400 
2,000 
1,700 


1,200 
1,600 
1,700 


2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,600 
2,100 
3,300 


1,600 
1,800 
2,000 
2,000 
1,600 
3,300 


2,400 
2,400 
2,700 
3,000 
2,500 
3,300 


2,000 
2,100 
2,500 
2,100 
2,300 
3,300 


1,600 
1,800 
2,300 
1,700 
1,800 
2,900 


1,200 
1,700 
1,800 
1,700 
1,600 
2,900 




















1/ The approximate basic salary ranges, 


excluding allowances, for the salary 
groups given inthe table are as follows: 
$20,000-$36,000 

11,000- 20,000 

8,000- 11,000 

Under 8,000 


The salary ranges have been revised to 
reflect the upward adjustments in Gov- 
ernment salary rates in recent years. 


Source: U.S. Department 
Allowances Program. 


of State, 











FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the regional offices of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10001; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., Atlanta, Ga. 30309; 210S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
60604; 911 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 64106; 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19107; 411 
N. Akard St., Dallas, Tex. 75201; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102, 
LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES : 


BLS Report No.: Price BLS Report No.: Price 
357. Afghanistan (1969)......... ve $0.35 
344 Argentina (1968)..... treeeese 665 $92 Jordin. (1967). 6 503i cheese $0.45 
328 Australia (1967)........ vowed 245 ER CO oC a earns So Le Rie .50 
241 Austria (1963)....6.scccccers .40 et ee RS 5} a a ee ae ee -40 
508. Lebanon: 61966) ..66.cs4denas cane awe - 50 
218 Bolivia (1962)..-.-.es+.se--» +30 O97 Libs C1966) = idee ee. «08 30 
337 Botswana (1968)............. : .40 274 Malaysia and Singapore £1965) ...<« .55 
|, Mes S- <3 GS U7 2 RRS Sy aR ~45 B00 Mexieo::(1963)/s. icv i tstewa ess cnn -45 
264 Burma (1964)......... Kieu oo -40 282. Morocco “€1964) 4 dilasde tcaee eck 45 
227 Ceylon (1962) .....seee-eeeee- «35 258 New Guinea (1964). ... 0s. eee cee cee 50 
339 Chile €1968).......0+...-.-. -70 321 New Zealand (1967).........-000.- 60 
217 Colombia (1962)........+..... -35 265. Nicaragua “€1966) i. 1G do Pe ke Sa »50 
220 Costa Rica (1962)............ 30 R27%  Pakietan - (1064) 6525 Gustusceos ven 45 
343 Dominican Republic (1968).... -50 356. > Patiam® (1970)... ine oth buss “fw .65 
242. Ecuador (1963). ....eeucsesers 35 S35 Paru Ci968) is... 630 08t vee ke as 4 75 
280 El Salvador (1964)........... .30 253 Philippines (1963)... .....ce.s4%. .50 
298. Ethiopia (1966).....4........ -40 269 Saudi Arabia (1964).............. .35 
325 Greece (1968) 2. cwcisecscceee, -70 269: . Spais (296S%.o. iis vidtew ks Soest pas 50 
223 Guatemala (1962) SO row ant a ee 25 285 Sweden (1964) e+ bs ee ov eee bess tee - é 
324 Guyana (1967)........eeeeeees »35 268 Taiwan ClOGR). sb ctr erebch ects «45 
ZO TARE CLOGS 0.5 oS u's sc ce'ences .40 267..- Thatiand’ £966) u\s3-> bs soe web cae .40 
*189 Honduras (1961).............. .30 *319 Trinidad and Tobago (1967)....... 4 
206 Temi ata: £19659). 6) ccaditans.c ceeray «ks 40 
303 India (1966)........e.eeyeees -50 239. Durkey’ (1963). sseaeideceadelscss 45 
336 Indonesia (1968)............. -50 275 United Arab Republic (1964)...... .50 
CMO CLOUD oi iain aoe Gis es baiee s -40 270° /U iB <8 Rut CEOGA)..\ ws dw teen eG as .50 
BESS SEMMTULGOR) vcwicewta'ow sep eee sé -30 ¥212' = Venezuel@. (1961)... sei csi beecvaees Ry 
315 BRAS CERO? Ds vad nes 00 Kd 0 eo -60 327 Viet-Nam, South (1968)........ . 
Bae ceases CLOG7) oe eas sweces 40 950 Yusoslavia (1963). ..2. .. kk 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. Oc 
*LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletir ‘ ” 
*LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497 € : ts 


*ON-THE-JOB TRAINING AND WAGE-HOUR STANDARDS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. L9¢ 
BLS Bulletin 1610. 60 cents 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following repor are available from the Divisi 
of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department f Labor, W 
D.C. 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed « 


PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 

LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. (1966) BLS Report 311 

LABOR IN THE U.S.S.R. (1969) BLS Report 358 

*LABOR IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES. (1968) BLS Report 345 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON LABOR IN JAPAN. (1968) BLS Rep r 
*TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO WORK IN SELECTED COUNTRIES. (1969) 


*Out of Print. 
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